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Supporters 
defend the 

Monitoring 
Committee 





By DEBORAH BOWDITCH 


ESPITE the abundance of crit- 
ics and the polarized environ- 
ment in which the Rocky Flats 
Monitoring Committee operates, 
the panel has its defenders. Among 
the supporters are numerous gov- 
ernmental officials, several re- 
spected medical and scientific spe- 
cialists, the two politicians who 
created the watchdog agency and 
key technical people at the plant. 
Representatives of Rocky Flats 
are much more supportive of the 
Monitoring Committee than are 
anti-Rocky Flats forces. “They doa 
fairly good job of sorting things out)’ 
said R.O. Williams, general man- 
ager of Rocky Flats for Rockwell. 








Conclusion 
of a three-part series 


“The committee helps openness. We 
strive to be open” In his view, the 
committee has a two-part role: to act 
as a public forum and to work 
through subcommittees. But the 
plant manager concedes that “part of 
what they continue to do is define 
their role” 

Dr. Thomas Crites, manager of 
the Environmental Sciences Group 
at Rocky Flats, said he is contacted 
by someonone on the Monitoring 
Committee about once a week. “I 
haven't had what you'd call moni- 
toring calls; he said. 

Cooperating with an indepen- 
dent watchdog group is a “new con- 
cept” to Crites. Before coming to 
Rocky Flats in July, he worked at the 
Lawrence Livermore Laboratory in 
California for seven years. Like 
Rocky Flats, the lab is a high-secu- 
rity facility where nuclear weapons 
are designed, but the installation has 
nothing comparable to the Moni- 
toring Committee. Working with 
such a panel is sometimes “a pain in 
the ass,’ Crites noted. 

Dr. Robert Bistline, radiation re- 


search specialist at Rocky Flats, said 
he has a “good rapport” with the 
committee, which he describes as “a 
fine bunch of people” who have “a 
legitimate function” Like many of 
the technical people at the plant— 
those who are questioned most 
closely by the panel—Bistline be- 
lieves the committee is balanced in 
its views. But, he said, “At times, we 
felt is was weighted anti-Flats. You 
hear both” 

For the Monitoring Committee, 
the support of the Rockwell people 
is a mixed blessing. If Rockwell is so 
comfortable with the committee, a 
skeptic might ask, can the monitors 
really be doing their job very well? 

More reassurring is the support 
of medical specialists and other pro- 
fessionals at the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Health. “I’m most im- 
pressed; said Dr. Tom Vernon, 
assistant director of the Health De- 
partment. “The role they play would 
simply not be happening if they 
didn’t exist” In particular, the com- 
mittee was instrumental in obtain- 
ing a substantial increase in fund- 
ing for the state cancer registry, a 
program to collect data from hos- 
pitals to keep track of the incidence 
of the disease. “We as a bureaucracy 
couldn’t do it” Vernon said. 

Al Hazle, who is in charge of radi- 
ation monitoring for the Health De- 
partment, has spent thousands of 
hours reviewing the environmen- 
tal effects of the plant. For years, 
Hazle’s office has been the principal 
agency watching this aspect of 
Rocky Flats on behalf of the state. 
He credits the committee with being 
“pretty effective” as a liaison be- 
tween government agencies and the 
public. 

Another medical supporter is Dr. 
John Donnelly, director of the Boul- 
der County Health Department. Dr. 
Donnelly reported to the commit- 
tee on the negative findings of a 
check for plutonium in the high can- 
cer rates in a Broomfield neighbor- 
hood, a study that was challenged by 
Dr. Carl Johnson, the outspoken 
director of the Jefferson County 
Health Department. The Monitor- 
ing Committee generally has agreed 
with Donnelly’s findings and has de- 
fended him against Johnson's criti- 
cism. 


OST IMPORTANTLY, the 
ff Monitoring Committee still 

has the backing of the two 
people who initiated the plan, Gov. 
Richard Lamm and Rep. Tim Wirth, 
who both point to the committee in 
general terms as an effective group. 








Maicoim Murray, Lamm’s environ- 
mental adviser who serves as his li- 
aison to the committee, comment- 
ed that “there’s a real commitment 
by Lamm and Wirth to it. They pro- 
vide an aura of respectability to it— 
legitimacy.” 

Murray said that the governor 
things the committee is “doing the 
right stuff; but noted that “Dick has 
not been close to the Monitoring 
Committee of late” Indeed, the gov- 
ernor seemed reluctant to com- 
ment on the specific accomplish- 
ments of the committee, referring 
these inquiries to Murray. 

Lamm’s adviser provided the most 
detailed summary of the achieve- 
ments of the committee of all the 
people interviewed. Murray listed 
these as: funding for the cancer reg- 
istry; assessment and comment on 
charges between Dr. Johnson and 
Rocky Flats; the study of conver- 
sion of Rocky Flats; participation in 
drafting of Emergency Response 
Plan for Rocky Flats; study of 
Broomfield water supply, and com- 
munication. (“It got a lot of people 
talking who wouldn’t have other- 
wise, he explained.) 

Nevertheless, Murray stumbled 
on one essential criterion for evalu- 
ating the Monitoring Committee: 
whether anything is actually differ- 
ent at Rocky Flats as a result of its 
operation. 

“I don’t know that there’s any 
major change at the plant because of 
the committee,’ Lamm’s aide admit- 
ted. 

Although the Rockwell manage- 
ment generally supports the Moni- 
toring Committee, the chief spokes- 
man for the plant also was unable to 
point to any significant change as a 
result of its existence. For almost 
five years, Felix Owen has been the 
director of public relations at Rocky 
Flats, a role which has placed him at 
the center: of the debate over the 





Two solid rec- 
ommendations 
from Peter 
Klem. See 
page 4. 


plant. ‘Personally, I don’t think we 
have corrected any issue we would 
not have corrected anyway,” Owen 
said. “I can’t think of an instance 
when they have brought anything 
to our attention that we would not 
or had not identified” 


LTHOUGH the accomplish- 
Boer of the Monitoring 
Committee seem modest 
when judged by this standard, the 
members are still optimistic. They 
are rather humble about their work, 
complimentary about each other 
and candid about their doubts. Sev- 
eral admit that, once they became 
acquainted with people at Rocky 
Flats, their opinion of the plant, if it 
had been harsh, softened. Never- 
theless, they think they can make a 
difference in the operation of the 
plant. 

“Those on the committee now 
work a heck of a lot harder than the 
people that started out with it; said 
Jeff Sutherland. The committee is 
ineffective in some cases, he noted, 
because it is hit by opposition from 
both extremes and is silenced in the 
process. 


Turn to p. 2 


Short issue, 
holiday breather 


Your issue of Straight Creek 
Journal is somewhat smaller 
than usual this week so that 


members of our staff can have a 
few days off for the holidays. 
Straight Creek Journal will be 
back to its normal size next 
week with all of our regular fea- 
tures. 
Happy New Year. 














Jeff Sutherland (left) and Randall Herrick-Stare, members of the Monitoring Com- 
mittee. If the panel can’t have an impact on Rockwell, they contend, it represents 
the best chance. 
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Monitoring 
Committee 


Cont. from p. 1 


“But I think we can have an im- 
pact on Rockwell)’ he said. “I think 
they're in a bind. They want to avoid 
heat. . . . It wouldn't surprise me if 
they moved the plant; he said. “It 
would be at least 10 years before 
they even started, but it could make 
a difference to our children” Bad 
publicity and the lack of a backup 
system at Rocky Flats could force a 
pullout, Sutherland said. 

“I am not any more positive about 
the production of nuclear weapons 
near a metropolitan area than I was 
before. ... Should we be building 
them in our back yard? If you’re con- 
cerned about that issue, what the 
hell can you do?” | 

“I don’t know how effective we 
were, Randall Herrick-Stare said of 
his subcommittee’s report on con- 
version. “We worked our butts off. It 
was the first step in a thousand-mile 
journey. Im proud of that” 

Dr. Carl Dean said that much of 
what happens at Rocky Flats in the 
future “depends on what the SALT 
talks determine” The committee has 
opened communication between 
different levels of government, he 
believes. That alone is enough to 
make it “a tremendously valuable 


mittee, argues chairman Chris 
Crosby, the Emergency Response 
Plan would not have happened as 
fast. The plan was completed last 
winter and is scheduled to be tested 
in the next six months. “We made 
quite a few important contribu- 
tions to that process; Crosby in- 
sists. 

Since the committee operates as 
an arm of the governor's office, the 
ultimate fate of the panel rests with 
Richard Lamm. The value of the 
Monitoring Committee, explained 
Malcolm Murray, adviser to Lamm, 
is that “it provides him with an un- 
derstanding of the issues with re- 
gard to Rocky Flats and what his 
public stance should be. 

“Sometimes the things that we 
have to do in government are not 
that dramatic. Part of what we do is 
try and head things off before they 
become a crisis” 

Murray readily admits that he 
can’t point to much that is dramatic 
about the record of the Monitoring 
Committee, but, he concludes, 
“maybe that’s dramatic in itself?’ 

The panel provides an important 
role, Murray said, in “providing an 
objective forum” It is, he went on, 
“probably the wisest and most judi- 
cious way to handle the contro- 
versy.” 
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ANCER is the second lead- 
ing cause of death in Colo- 
rado and in the United 
States, just behind heart disease. 
There are an estimated 6500 new 
cancer cases in the state each 
year. But no one knows for sure. 

The problem is an incomplete 
reporting system which leaves 
health authorities uncertain 
about the actual incidence and 
distribution of cancer cases in the 
state. Until recently the Central 
Cancer Registry at the Colorado 
Health Department was receiv- 
ing data from 25 hospitals which 
are thought to care for about 80 
percent of the cancer cases in 
Colorado. However, without 
accurate information on the re- 
mainder of the cases, research- 
ers may be unable to spot signifi- 
cant environmental and other 
factors contributing to the dis- 
ease. 

The Colorado registry was 
founded in 1969, but the statisti- 
cal work of the office was flawed 
by two particularly serious omis- 
sions. Certain hospitals in the 
Denver area and in the Canon 
City area were not participating 
in the registry. As a result, can- 
cer data was spotty around the 
Rocky Flats nuclear weapons 
plant near Denver and around 
the Cotter Corporation uranium 
mill at Canon City. 

Each participating hospital is 
required to transfer information 
about cancer patients from its 
medical records onto standard- 
ized forms which can be coded 
and fed into a computer at the 
State Health Department. Al- 
though the concept is sensible 
and the procedure simple, finan- 
cially troubled hospitals are not 
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The biggest accomplishment 
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always able to afford the cost of 
an employee to do the work. 
Last year, the cancer registry 
operated on a budget of $60,000, 
and the individual hospitals 
around the state had to bear the 
cost of their own participation. 
Almost from the beginning the 
Health Department has asked the 
legislature for more money to op- 
erate the registry, only to be re- 
buffed by the tight-fisted law- 





The legislature 
almost doubled the 
budget for the project. 





makers each year. The problem 
quickly came to the attention of 
the Rocky Flats Monitoring Com- 
mittee, which was faced with in- 
adequate data on the incidence of 
cancer around the plant. Last 
spring, after the intervention of 
the committee, the legislature al- 
most doubled the budget for the 
project. For the fiscal year which 
began on July 1, the registry is re- 
ceiving $112,300 in state funds. 
More importantly, the Health De- 
partment now is seeking federal 
funds to reimburse nonpartici- 
pating hospitals in the critical 
areas for work necessary to fill in 
the gaps in the data. 

The funding for the cancer 
registry is frequently mentioned 
as the most impressive accom- 
plishment of the Monitoring 
Committee. Dr. Tom Vernon, 
assistant director of the Health 
Department, gives the commit- 
tee full credit for increased gen- 
erosity of the legislature. 

































THE MEDIA 


Did TV coverage 
impair Bundy trial? 








By RON WOLF 





ID THE widespread coverage of Theodore 

Robert Bundy’s legal problems interfere 

with his right to a fair trial? That is the dis- 
turbing question posed by a half-hour documen- 
tary to be aired on KRMA-TV, Channel 6, this Fri- 
day. 

For five weeks last summer, Ted Bundy was a 
regular nightly feature in millions-of American 
homes as the defendant in the most heavily tele- 
vised trial in history. 

More than half the states in the country now 
permit cameras in the courtroom under certain 
conditions, but few go as far as Florida, which al- 
lows television cameras to be present during 
every step of a criminal trial. When the Colorado 
escapee came before a jury in Miami for the mur- 
der of two sorority sisters, the three networks and 
dozens of local stations from around the country 
descended on the Dade County Courthouse with 





This “industry-wide compulsion to be sensation- 
al” interferes with “thoughtful reporting” he con- 
tends. 

The interviews and excerpts from newscasts 
aired during the trial certainly support the 
charges of supegficiality and sensationalism. The 
NBC correspondent covering the trial, Bob Jime- 
nez, admitted to Larson that he flew into Miamiat 
the last minute, briefed himself with a few shal- 
low newspaper articles, then went on national tel- 
evision before millions of viewers. In conveying 
such frank disclosures, the documentary serves as 
a useful reminder of the limitations of TV news, 
although few people should be surprised by the 
revelation that television reporters have little 
time to research their stories. 

Attorneys interviewed for the program argued 
that televising court proceedings insidiously dis- 
torts the delicate mechanism of a criminal trial. 
Witnesses and eyen counsel may be unduly ner- 
vous in front of the camera, a reaction that im- 
perceptibly damages their credibility with the jury. 
Bundy’s Seattle friend John Henry Browne, who 
served as a witness in the case, and one of his pub- 
lic defenders, Margaret Goode, both insisted their 
performances were impaired by awareness of the 
cameras. 

The jurors themselves could conceivably de- 
rive damaging perceptions of a defendant from 
the fact that a trial is being televised. Regrettably, 
Larson has not explored the reactions of the 
Bundy jurors. 

Another argument raised in the program is that 


Ted Bundy’s murder trial in Miami was the most heavily televised event of its kind in his- 
tory, but did the sensational coverage influence the outcome? The evidence of actual 
harm is scarce. 


tons of equipment. (The entourage included dele- 
gations from two Denver stations, while a third 
picked up reports from a Salt Lake City crew.) 

Steve Tello, ABC producer who coordinated the 
electronic press pool at the trial, estimated the 
cost of this mammoth undertaking at more than 
$4 million. 

Walter Cronkite, John Chancellor and Frank 


Reynolds presented nightly updates on the Bundy 


case during the trial. Local stations in Denver, Salt 
Lake City and Seattle included live reports from 
Miami in their newscasts such major metro- 
politan areas as New York, Boston and Washing- 


ton, lengthy excerpts from Bundy’s trial were 
broadcast by public television stations after the 
conclusion of their normal programming, the 
same procedure PBS used for its late-night re- 
plays of the Watergate hearings. 

The result was “real-life melodrama,’ according 
to David Larson, writer and director of “Ted 
Bundy: TV News on Trial” 

For this postmortem on the coverage, Larson 
has interviewed several key participants in Bun- 
dy’s trial—primarily Judge Edward Cowart and at- 
torneys on both sides—as well as many of the 
newspeople who covered the case. There is little 
doubt that the media were attracted not only by 
the grizzly details of the Chi Omega crimes, but 
by the entire Bundy mystique: the pervasive sus- 
picion that this handsome, articulate, former law 
student might be the country’s most proficient 
and prolific sex slayer. As Salt Lake City reporter 
Mike Youngren explained, the Bundy trial was “a 
helluva lot more interesting than a traffic acci- 
dent” 

The problem, according to Larson, is that the 
frightening image of Ted Bundy which has at- 
tracted such perverse attention is a “myth” made 
up of hundreds of speculative newspaper and tel- 
evision reports, none of which could be proven. 
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unscrupulous attorneys may be inappropriately 
flamboyant before a television audience in hopes 
of attracting public attention and promoting their 
own careers at the expense of criminal defen- 
dants. However, noted defense attorney F Lee 
Bailey, who is often accused of such flamboyant 
conduct, replies that the cameras have a sobering 
effect. Television exposure means that judges and 
attorneys are likely to be better prepared, Bailey 
argues, and v 
perjury, a probl 
rooms. 
Foi all the 


em “rampant in American court 

predictions of potential harm, di 
rector Larson was generally unable to offer any 
documented instances of specific damage result 
ing from the coverage of Bundy’s trial. Judge 
Cowart, who played an important role in opening 
Florida-courtrooms to television, said the only dif- 
ference he noticed was an increase in the number 
of blue suits. 

The top-rated Miami newscaster, Ralph Ren- 
ick, called the cameras “no big deal” Renick’s opin- 
ion is particularly noteworthy. He is one of the 17 
members of the little-known National News 
Council, a distinguished panel established to hear 
complaints of media bias. The watchdog group has 
received few complaints arising from cameras in 
the courtroom and has found most of those to be 
groundless. 

Of course, the lofty constitutional arguments 
explored in this half-hour are ultimately incon- 
clusive. It is doubtful that there ever could be an 
ideal resolution of the clash between the First 
Amendment right to freedom of the press and a 
defendant’s Fourth Amendment right to a fair 
trial. 

Once again, Ted Bundy has presented us with 
an enigma. 

“Ted Bundy: TV News on Trial” can be seen Fri- 
day, Dec. 28, at 9 p.m. on Channel 6. 


NOTES 








He didn’t say no 


The Halifax, Va., Democratic Committee, after 
being criticized for being controlled by a clique of 
elderly gentlemen, has elected a dead man to serve 
on the governing board. 

Committee member Cora Tucker, who had 
nominated an opposition slate for the 125 com- 
mittee positions, charged that the committee 
needed some “new blood” However, when the 
election results came in, it was discovered that 
committee members had elected Rufus Owen 
Watts Sr. to a position. Watts died Oct. 23, 1978. 

Halifax party chairman Howard Anderson ex- 
plained that the committee has a policy “of ‘not 
dumping’ on those who have served faithfully in 
the past” 


New-age money back guarantee 


For whatever it’s worth, former Yippie leader 
Abbie Hoffman is offering a money back guaran- 
tee on his newest book. 

Hoffman, who has been hiding from police offi- 
cials for the past four. years, recently surfaced to 
give an interview to The Real Paper of Boston 
about his new book. Hoffman says his book, titled 
Soon to Be a Major Motion Picture, will be published 
this spring. Says Hoffman, “If people are not com- 
pletely satisfied, they're to see me personally and 
lll give them their 12 bucks back” 

He didn’t say where he could be found. 


First an extra second, now this 


Say goodby to “Auld Lang Syne” For the first 
time in 50 years there will be no New Year’s Eve 
broadcast featuring the Guy Lombardo Band. 

CBS, which has televised the Lombardo bandas 
part of its New Year’s Eve programming for the 
past 20 years, has dropped the band this year. And 
both NBC and ABC have decided against picking 
the band up. 

Guy Lomardo died two years ago, but his band 
has continued to be featured during year-end TV 
broadcasts under the direction of his nephew Bill. 
Guy’s first New Year’s broadcast was back on Dec. 
31, 1929—50 years ago. The. band was featured 
during a special radio hook-up from the Roose- 
velt Grill in New York. 


Taking no chances 


One bit of fallout from the current Iranian cri- 
sis is a reported increase in the sales of bomb shel- 
ters to Americans. 

Jerry Poarch has been in the bomb shelter busi- 
ness in Dallas for three decades, and he reports 
that business is booming. Poarch says that orders 
for new shelters have been pouring in since the 
U.S. hostages were seized, adding that his com- 
pany has a backlog of 15 orders. The builder says 
that sales haven’t been this good since the cold 
war days of the early ‘50s. 


Wait till Chuck Barris hears this 


A television station in Milan, Italy, which previ- 
ously featured only male contestants in its sex 
| 7 


. i 
| ying r tp > ntes 
quiz including female conte 


pros ram, 


eee „Tamales performer was 
In ti a ws, a female performer wa 


oft an item of clothing on camera 


each question tne male contestant answered 
w, allegedly to boost popularity of the 
; ian station has introduced its first 
female contestant. 

[The outcome? The woman succeeded in cor- 
rectly answering a long string of questions about 
Napoleon while a male performer dressed up as 
the great French general disrobed. 


It’s ancient music already 


The age of plastic is making life difficult these 
days for one New York musician. Percussionist 
Richard Fitz has been performing for the Lincoln 
Center Chamber Music Society, and one piece he’s 
doing requires a large metal garbage can lid. 

The lid, when bashed with a felt-covered mal- 
let, reportedly produces the “dull, pitchless, ille- 
gitimate sound” that the composer wants for this 
particular piece of music. 

Fitz reports he has been roaming the streets of : 
New York in vain, searching for a metal garbage 
lid. What’s made his search difficult is the fact that 
most garbage cans are made of plastic these days. 

The piece which requires a metal garbage can lid 
is “Echoi,’ a work which composer Lukas Foss calls 
“an aperiodic assortment of amusical sounds” 


a 
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The one 
film to see 
this year 


Kramer vs. Kramer 


Written and Directed 
by Robert Benton 


By PETER KLEM 

Y ALL ACCOUNTS, the fin- 

est American release among 

the current outpouring of 
Christmas films is Columbia’s 
Kramer vs. Kramer, a moving account 
of the tug-of-war between two di- 
vorced parents for the custody of 
their 6-year-old son. Blessed by a 
screenplay and direction that move 
the story surely and authentically 
through very troubled waters, and 
by performances from asmall group 
of gifted actors, Kramer vs. Kramer is 
indeed a memorable film that sums 
up consummately the agony of fam- 
ily life in the ’7Os. 

The plot, adapted from Avery 
Corman’s novel, is essentially acom- 
posite of the family surroundings 
occasioned by divorce in our time, 
and anyone who has lived through 
such an experience cannot fail to 
recognize a host of moments in the 
film that ring true, and re-create the 
conflicts and the heartaches of such 
a tragedy. While divorce may not be 
“tragic” for the many childless cou- 
ples who decide to split up each year, 
the experience is inevitably heart- 
rending when children are in- 
volved, as the film makes clear. 
Kramer vs. Kramer contains the cau- 
tionary implication that by settling 
for divorce as an alternative to the 
painful resolution of seemingly ir- 
reconcilable differences, we may be 
doing the children involved irrepa- 
rable harm. 

Ted Kramer (Dustin Hoffman), a 





bustlingly successful young adver- 
tising executive, returns home one 
evening from a late night out with 
his boss (Fred Coe) to find his wife, 
Joanna (Meryl Streep), walking out 
on him. Eight years of failed com- 
munication and a mountingly over- 
whelming sense of her own inade- 
quacy have impelled Joanna to the 
break, and she leaves, taking only 
the clothes on her back, abandon- 
ing the Kramers’ young son, Billy 
(Justin Henry), to his father’s care. 


Ted’s dilemma is to juggle the con- 
flicting demands of career and par- 
enthood, and to his credit he gradu- 
ally transforms the raising of his son 
into the more consuming task, al- 
though he fails at first to notice the 
depression and later the rebellious- 
ness that the boy understandably 
suffers in reaction to the loss of his 
mother, who remains in contact only 
by mail. Ultimately, a relationship of 
deep warmth and intimacy devel- 
ops between the partners in this all- 
male household. 


Eighteen months later, Joanna re- 
appears and demands custody of her 
child. Having found her identity and 
a sense of self-worth, she is anxious 
to resume her role as mother. A bit- 
ter court battle ensues, and the film 
succeeds in indicting our judicial sys- 
tem in this regard ten times more ef- 
fectively than the recent And Justice 
for All. In this area—euphemisti- 
cally tagged “domestic relations” — 
the courts are a destructive ele- 
ment, the film suggests. But the 
traumatic confrontation jolts Ted 
and Joanna into a realization of the 
importance of their son’s welfare, 
and in the end, mature decisions are 
made which render the court pro- 
ceedings irrelevant. 


The wisdom and the strength 
which make Kramer vs. Kramer so cou- 
rageous a film are an admirable 
credit to writer-director Robert 
Benton, who proved in The Late Show 
(the Art Carney and Lili Tomlin pri- 
vate eye comedy) that he could make 
eccentric characters believable, and 
now proves that he can make com- 


monplace characters seem monu- 
mental. His direction of the re- 
markable cast is seamless, of a piece 
with the emotions incarnated by the 
actors. 

Hoffman gives his best perfor- 
mance of the decade, and reminds us 
again what a towering talent he can 
be with the right material. Meryl 
Streep’s ability to render Joanna 
convincing is the more wondrous 
considering that she is offscreen for 
nearly an hour early in the film and 
that she improvised the speech 
which she delivers in court in which 
she pleads for custody of her son. 
Jane Alexander is seen in a win- 
some supporting role as a divorced 
neighbor mother who offers Hoff- 
man moral support in his role as a 
single parent, and Howard Duff is 
masterful as Hoffman’s ruthless, 
venal attorney. 

Most miraculous of all is the per- 
formance of little Justin Henry, a 
child actor who trained on this job to 
learn his craft. Completely unaf- 
fected, and never cloyingly cute, 
Henry illuminates scene after scene 
with the naked anguish of a child in 
such a plight. A scene in which he 


leaves his father at the dinner table 
and trudges off to bed early, obvi- 
ously in the throes of missing his 
mother, would wring tears from a 
brick. 

It is in dozens of such compelling 
touches that Benton and the cast 
succeed in making Kramer vs. Kramer 
the marvel that it is. I will mention 
only one more, and then urge you to 
see this film if you see no other this 
year. 

Early in the film, Joanna has just 
put Billy to bed, absent-mindedly 
draping the shirt he has worn that 
day over her shoulder. As she fin- 
ishes packing the suitcase which she 
intends to take with her (a suitcase 
which Ted later wrestles away from 
her in a clumsy attempt to detain 
her), she suddenly becomes aware of 
the shirt and impulsively places it in 
the suitcase, on top of her own 
clothes. As she lovingly smooths out 
its wrinkles, enough maternal feel- 
ing shines through to carry her 
presence through the hour that she 
spends off the screen. It is moments 
of such simple power that make 
Kramer vs. Kramer an unforgettable 
cataclysm of the heart. 





Justin Henry turns in a miraculous performance as the contested child. and Meryl 
Streep is wondrously convincing as his embattled. mother. 








A modern 
tale of 
the West 


The Electric Horseman 
Screenplay by Robert Garland 
Directed by Sydney Pollack 


By PETER KLEM 


TAR POWER. (Sounds a little 
like a Gene Amole opener, 
doesn’t it?) Somehow, the 
magic of Hollywood's stars contin- 
ues to exert a pull strong enough to 
galvanize the public into seeing their 
pictures, drawn only by the cele- 
brated names. The survival of the 
movie star mystique is almost a re- 
assurance that, despite interna- 
tional humiliations, America is still 
the foremost nation on the world 
scene. 

If that seems an exaggeration, 
wait until you see Jane Fonda and 
Robert Redford hiking up a moun- 
tainside in The Electric Horseman, belt- 
ing out “America the Beautiful” at 
the top of their lungs while all 
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around them, the “purple mountain 
majesties” of southern Utah echo 
the words of the anthem. It com- 
forts the soul of any disillusioned 
patriot in these post-Watergate, 
post-Vietnam days to know that the 
eternal verities of Hollywood are 
still a dependable reality. 


And the movie as a whole has a 
good, old-fashioned Frank Capra 
feel to it. It’s a Western and a love 
story, and it succeeds on both those 
levels in the most unabashed, 
manipulative way of the sort that 
makes the audience love every min- 
ute of it. Much of the credit for this 
must go to director Sydney Pollack, 
who has shown with They Shoot 
Horses, Don't They? and Three Days of the 
Condor that he can turn out smooth, 
sophisticated movies with the best 
of them. (Only his most recent film, 
Bobby Deerfield, failed to please.) 


Redford plays “Sonny” Steele, a 
broken-down, boozing rodeo star 
who has been reduced, albeit lucra- 
tively, to plugging a cereal called 
“Ranch Breakfast” in blatantly com- 
mercial fashion. Clad in a purple 
satin cowboy suit strung with hun- 
dreds of tiny light bulbs, he makes 


the rounds of shopping centers and 
high school football games, where 
he does few drunken turns on 


horseback, holding aloft a box of thi 
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Willie Nelson makes an impressive dramatic debut. The country singer is a natural 
actor to such a degree that his part was expanded. 


product. (His entire career is 
sketched in a brilliant series of clips 
during the credits.) 

Appearing in Las Vegas, he no 
tices, through his alcoholic stupor, 
that the company symbol he is to 


ride during a convention revue, a 
$12 million racing champion named 
Rising Star, has been doped up with 
tranquilizers and steroids. Sensing a 


Turn to p. 6 
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CURRENT 


ATTRACTIONS 





Alien: A film about monsters in outer space, writ- 
ten by Dan O'Bannon and directed by Ridley 
Scott, that is so terrifying that even veteran the- 
atergoers will need to remind themselves, “It's 
only amovie” Yet after the remarkable cast (Tom 
Skerritt, Yaphet Kotto, Harry Dean Stanton, Ve- 
ronica Cartwright, lan Holm and John Hurt) has 
been ingested, one is left with a sense of having 
been slickly manipulated. Newcomer Sigourney 
Weaver will be a star whose ascent bears watch- 
ing. 

Mayan, Paramount, Target Village 


Apocalypse Now: Francis Coppola's oft-delayed 
Vietnam War epic does not disappoint as film ar- 
tistry, and Martin Sheen turns in a well-crafted 
performance, but in mixing elements of Con- 
rad's Heart of Darkness with modern-day sol- 
diership, the film fails to make sense out of the 
war. Coppola's reputation as a master story- 
teller remains untarnished, though the current 
small-screen showings in Denver diminish his 

grand-scale vision 
Cooper Cameo, Lakeside, Southglenn, 
Thornton 3 


The Black Hole: An outer space spectacular from 
the Disney studios, rated PG because of its 
intensity. Maximilian Schell, Anthony Perkins 
Ernest Borgnine and Yvette Mimieux co-star 
Continental 


Cuba: Richard Lester (The Three Musketeers) di- 
rects this spy drama in which Sean Connery 
plays a soldier of fortune out to help Batista 
defeat Castro. Brooke Adams (Days of Heaven) 

co-stars 
Aurora Mall, Cherry Creek, Cinderella City, 
Westland 


The Electric Horseman: (See review, this issue.) 
Cherry Creek, Villa Italia, Westminster 6 


The Europeans: James Ivory directed, from a 
script by Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, this elegant 
adaptation of the Henry James novel, with Lee 
Remick and Robin Ellis ("Poldark") heading a 
capable cast. 

Flick 


Going in Style: George Burns, Art Carney and 
Lee Strasberg as three senior citizens who 
decide to rob a bank. 

Tamarac 6 


The In-Laws: Peter Falk and Alan Arkin, playing 
brilliantly off one another, appear in Arthur Hil- 
lers comedy about a wedding in which Falk 
(father of the groom) involves Arkin (father of 
the bride) in what may be undercover work for 
the CIA. 

Ogden, Dec. 27 


The Jerk: Steve Martin in his first starring role, as 
Navin Johnson, the adopted son of black Ala- 

bama sharecroppers. Carl Reiner directed. 
Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Lakeridge, 
Northglenn 


Kramer vs. Kramer. (See review, this issue.) 
Cooper 


La Cage aux Folles: Ugo Tognazzi and Michel 
Serrault are flawless as two middle-aged homo- 
sexuals whose “son” decides to marry the 
daughter of the Minister of Moral Order, played 
with Molierian flair by Michel Galabru. The high- 
ly enjoyable farce was directed by Edouard Mol- 
inaro. 

U-Hills 


The Magician of Lublin: Menahem Golan’s adap- 
tation of a novel by Isaac Bashevis Singer, star- 
ring Alan Arkin, Louise Fletcher, Valerie Perrine 
and Shelley Winters. 

U-Hills 


The Marriage of Maria Braun: Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder's tough, sardonic look at postwar 
Germany, and perhaps his best film to date. The 
coolly sensuous Hanna Schygulla is his leading 
lady, and she provides an indelible character 
study of a woman who not only survives, but also 
triumphs over obstacles. 

Vogue 


Monty Python's Life of Brian: A hilarious send- 
up of human folly in 1st-century Judea. Written 
by the sextet of zanies who call themselves 
Monty Python, and directed by Terry Jones, this 
bit of inspired looniness is hardly the monu- 
mental sacrilege that clerics of every persuasion 
would have us believe. 

Gothic, Oriental 


The Muppet Movie: Kermit, Miss Piggy and all 
your other lovable friends go to Hollywood in a 
bouncy, witty musical that only a misanthropo- 

morph could hate. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Cinderella City, 
Colorado 4, Westminster 6 


1941: An unpleasant phantasmagoria, meant to 
be a comedy, about paranoia in Los Angeles in 
the wake of the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. The cast is star-studded (Dan Aykroyd, 
John Belushi, Christopher Lee, Toshiro Mifune, 
Robert Stack and Ned Beatty, among others), 
but director Stephen Spielberg (Jaws) gets Car- 
ried away by frantic slap-stick and bad advice 
from his USC classmates, producer John Milius 
and screenwriters Robert Zemeckis and Bob 


Gale. 
Century 21 


North Dallas 40: Whether a football game ends 
in victory or defeat, it's still agony for the play- 
ers, according to this downbeat comedy adapt- 
ed from the novel by former Dallas Cowboy 
Peter Gent. Frank Yablans and director Ted 
Kotcheff collaborated with Gent on the screen- 


play. 
Cinema 70 


Nutcracker Fantasy: An animated puppet ver- 
sion of the E.T.A. Hoffman tale, The Nutcracker 
and the Mouse King, produced by Sanrio 
and Walt deFaria (The_Mouse and His Child). 
and featuring the voibkés of Christopher Lee, 
Roddy McDowall, JoAnne Worley and Eva 

Gabor. 
Buckingham 5, Cherry Knolis, Lakeside, 
Northglenn, Target Village, U-Hilis 


Penitentiary: Life in the slammer, sans Clint. 


Eastwood. 
Centre 


- Prophecy: John Frankenheimer, who has done 


good things in the past (The Manchurian 
Candidate, Seconds), bombs out with this grade- 
B ecological horror story, which features the tal- 
ents of Robert Foxworth, Talia Shire, several 
gooey monsters and a group of disgruntled In- 
dians who have every right to be so, considering 
the shabby treatment they receive here. 
Cinema 70 


Roller Boogie: Linda Blair, exorcised at last, and 
Jim Bray (U.S. amateur roller skating champ) 
Skate their way, to a disco beat, into your heart 
Arvada Plaza, Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, 
Cherry Knolls, Tamarac 6, Thornton 3 


The Rose: Bette Midler makes an electrifying 
screen debut in this film about a Joplin-like rock 
singer of the late ‘60s who pushes life to “the 
edge’ and falls off. Mark Rydell (Cinderella Lib- 
erty) directed, and the film co-stars Alan Bates. 
overshadowed by Midlers virtuoso perfor- 
mance, as her manager 

Colorado 4 


The Runner Stumbles: And so has producer- 
director Stanley Kramer; the picture is a literal 
Kramer vs. Kramer in which his good intentions 
of showing the folly of celibacy collide with his 
ultimately grisly and depressing tale of love be- 
tween a priest (Dick van Dyke) and a nun (Kath- 
leen Quinlan) and the anguish that follows when 
he is accused of her murder. 

Tamarac 6, Westminster 6 


Skatetown U.S.A.: Saturday Night Fever on 
wheels. 
Cinema 70, Crest, Federal, Fox-Aurora 


Star Trek: The $40 million adaptation of the be- 
loved TV series becomes a showpiece for spe- 
cial effects wizards Douglas Trumbull and John 
Dykstra. Veteran cast members William Shatner, 
Leonard Nimoy, DeForest Kelley et cetera 
(they're all here) spend their time awestruck at 
each new interstellar whiz-bang, leaving direc- 
tor Robert Wise little to do except stage the reac- 
tion shots. 

Aladdin, Lakeridge, North Valley, Tamarac 6 


Starting Over: Director Alan J. Pakula (The Ster- 
ile Cuckoo) shows a fine touch for light roman- 
tic comedy, as evidenced by this tale of a re- 
cently divocred man (Burt Reynolds) going 
through the customary changes. Pseudo-thes- 
pian Candice Bergen is his tiresome ex-wife, and 
Jill Clayburgh, bewitchingly vulnerable, his new 
woman friend. 
Aurora Mall, Brentwood 4, Esquire, Southgienn, 
Thornton 3, Westminster 6 


10: Dudley Moore is subjected to much slap- 
stick but little true wit in this farce about an 
aging musician who drifts from his comfy girl- 
friend (Julie Andrews) into a Mexican fling with a 
young bride, played by the eye-boggling Bo 
Derek, who is his ideal of feminine perfection— 
on a scale of 1 to 10, she’s an “11” Blake Ed- 
wards directed. 
Colorado 4, Southglenn, Tamarac 6, 
Target Village, Westminster 6 


Time After Time: Malcolm McDowell as H.G. 
Wells chases Jack the Ripper, who has escaped 
capture via Wells’ time machine. 

Aurora Mall, Westland 


REVIVALS 





— 


The Best of the First Annual New York Erotic 
Film Festiva: The best is none too good. 
Ogden, Dec. 28 


Carnal Knowledge: Maybe sex isn't everything, 
Jack Nicholson learns, as he drifts from Candice 
Bergen to Ann-Margret to Rita Moreno. Art 
Garfunkel fares little better. 

Ogden, Dec. 31 


Casablanca: See it again, Sam. 
Ogden, Dec. 29 


Duck Soup: Acclaimed by many as the Marx 
Brothers’ funniest movie, Duck Soup is hard to 
beat, from its depiction of the Byzantine intrica- 
cies of Fredonian politics to the famous mirror 
scene in which the synchronized movements of 
Harpo and Groucho proclaim their blood kin- 
ship 

Ogden, Jan. 1 


Freebie and the Bean: Alan Arkin and James 
Caan appear as cops vs. the mob: it was sup- 
posed to be a comedy, but contains so much 
gratuitous violence, one doesn't know whether to 
laugh or upchuck. 

Ogden, Dec. 27 


Goin’ South: Jack Nicholson's first movie in two 
years is a bit of a trifle; he stars as Henry Moon 
a horse thief rescued from the gallows in the Old 
West by a woman willing to marry him. Nichol- 
son's performance is fun, but his direction is 
Strained, and his leading lady (Mary Steenbur- 
gen) is Nicholson's answer to Cybill Shepherd 


Gothic, Oriental 


Grease: Kid stuff 
Brentwood 4 


Hair. The “American tribal love-rock musical” of 
the '60s has become an exhilarating but politi- 
Cally biting look at the Vietnam generation, mor- 
dantly staged by directof Milos Foreman. The fa- 
miliar tunes are energetically choreographed by 
Twyla Tharp, and actors John Savage and Treat 
Williams (who resembles a young Warren Beat- 
ty) fight a losing battle with the United States 
Army. 

Ogden, Dec. 30 


Heaven Can Wait: And so can Warren Beatty, for 
this year's Oscars. 
Brentwood 4 


Horse Feathers: The Marx Brothers go colle- 
giate. Quick! trivia buffs: What's the password? 
Ogden, Jan. 1 


In Praise of Older Women: A Canadian film di- 
rected by George Kaczender, about a young 
man (Tom Berenger) who finds happiness in the 
arms of older women, among whom are Karen 
Black, Susan Strasberg and Helen Shaver. From 
the book by Steven Vizinczey. 

Ogden, Dec. 31 


Magic: A rather hokey story about a deranged 
ventriloquist who recaptures his high school 
sweetheart. However, Anthony Hopkins’ perfor- 
mance is a real winner, and those male hoidouts 
who have never had a crush on Ann-Margret will 
find her harder to resist than ever. 

Mayan 


Play it Again, Sam: “How to Pick Up Girls?’ as 
taught to Woody Allen by the ghost of Humphrey 
Bogart. Allen's play is transferred to the screen 
almost intact, and there is a stagebound quality 
to it, espeically the dialogue. 

Ogden, Dec. 29 


Rock 'n’ Roll High School: Allan Arkush direct- 
ed this rock musical featuring punk rockers The 
Ramones. 

Flick, Dec. 28-29 at midnight 


Bore. 


WHAT’S A POOR CLERGYMAN TO DO? 


Dick van Dyke (left) portrays Father Rivard, a priest who falls in love with a nun and 
finds himself on trial when she is murdered. Beau Bridges (right) is his defense attor- 
ney. The Runner Stumbles is derived from an actual incident in Washington state in 
1927. Stanley Kramer's film opened last week at the Tamarac 6 and Westminster 6 the- 


aters. 





Sanjuro: Kurosawa’s 1962 film concerns an 
aging samurai-gone-wayward hero, Toshiro Mi- 
fune. A funny, attractive and cleverly construct- 
ed comment on the outdated feudal code of the 
samurai. 


Ogden, Dec. 26 


Sleeping Beauty: A Walt Disney full-length ani- 
mated film from 1959, shunned unjustly by the 
public when first released. It may be among the 
most impressive graphically of the Disney ani- 
mated features, and certainly boasts the best of 
his cartoon witches, the dread Maleficent. 
Buckingham 5, North Valley, Westminster 6 


The Song Remains the Same: A Led Zeppelin 
concert film. 


Gothic, Dec. 28-29 at midnight 


West Side Story: Despite the Oscar for Best 
Movie (1961), Hollwood’s decision to abandon 
the Broadway cast resulted in everyone in this 
film being miscast, with the possible exception 
of Rita Moreno. Bernstein's music holds up 
however 


Ogden, Dec. 30 


Woodstock: The definitive concert movie 
because of its innovative film techniques and its 
re-creation of the Woodstock experience, it 
soars beyond its genre into the cinema Hall of 
Fame 

Oriental, Dec. 28-29 at midnight 


Yojimbo: The classic Japanese samurai movie 
with Toshiro Mifune in the title role and Akira 
Kurosawa in the director's chair 

Ogden, Dec. 26 


WEEKLIES 





Harold and Maude: Colin Higgins wrote and Hal 
Ashby directed this 1971 cult favorite about a 
love affair between a suicidal 20-year-old (Bud 
Cort) and a swinging octogenarian (Ruth Gor- 
don). Its an amusing black comedy, and most 
people feel that if you've seen it once, you've 
seen it all, but the film has a legion of devotees 
that just can't see it often enough. 

Flick, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


Rocky Horror Picture Show: The bizarre rock 
musical—with naive Brad and Janet, the licen- 
tious Dr. Frank N. Furter (Tim Curry) and the 
weird hunchback Riff Raff (Richard O'Brien, who 
wrote the screenplay)—is Captivating, but after 
the big rock ensemble numbers which conclude 
the first half hour of the film, it’s all pretty much 
downhill 

Ogden, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


THEATERS 


Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 
Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 
Aurora Mali, 14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 
Boulder Theater, 2032 14th St., Boulder. 442-8080 
Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 
Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora. 755-4440 
Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 
Céntury 21, 1370 S. Colorado Blvd. 759-0221 
Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 
Cherry Knolis, Arapahoe Rd. & S. University Bivd. 
770-6185 
Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe, 
Englewood. 761-4604 
Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster. 428-5132 
Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Bivd., Glendale. 388-1627 
Continental, S. Valley Hwy. & E. Hamp n Ave. 758-2345 
Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Bivd., 
Glendale. 757-7681 
Crest, 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 
Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 
Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 
Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 
Fox-Aurora, 9900 E. Colfax, Aurora. 366-2941 
Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway, Englewood. 781-5515 
Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd., Lakewood. 238-1346 
Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan, Wheat Ridge. 421-6636 
Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 
North Valley, 88th & I-25, Thornton. 288-5610 
Northglenn, 104th & l-25, Northglenn. 452-7961 
Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 
Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave. 433-8989 
Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5388 
Southglenn, 6840 S. Race. 795-9525 
Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden. 755-5100 
Target Village, 5255 W. Warren. 988-5255 
Thornton, 88th & Corona, Thornton. 287-9112 
U-Hilis, 4150 Amherst. 757-7161 
Villa italia, W. Alameda & Wadsworth, Lakewood. 922-6377 
Vogue, 1465 S. Pearl. 777-2544 
Westland, 10405 W. Colfax, Lakewood. 232-3331 
Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs, shown in the 
library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. 
441-3100. 
CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations: 

Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC), 
Euclid & Broadway; 

Chemistry Bidg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just east 
o1 ihe UMC fountain area. 

Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p.m 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films, shown at the museum, 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 297-2793. 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E. Iliff Ave., Denver. 
753-2222. 

IFS—Univ. of Colorado International Film Series, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations: 

*Muenzinger Psychology Bidg. auditorium. Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado Ave. 
Chemistry Bidg. room 140. Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area, Euclid & 
Broadway. 

Wolle Fine Arts Bidg. room N-141. Entrance is east of 
UMC. 

Phone: 492-7903. 

MSC—Metropolitan State College films, shown at the 
Auraria campus Student Center, room 330, 9th St. 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts., Denver. 629-5277 

UCMC—Univ. of Colorado Medical Center Concert Series, 
shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Bivd. at 9th 
Ave., Denver. 394-7006. 
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FILM, continued 


Modern tale 
of the West 


Cont. from p. 4 


kindred victim of corporate exploi- 
tation, Sonny rides Rising Star off 
the stage of Caesar’s Palace, 
through the crowds of astonished 
casino-goers, down the glittering 
Las Vegas “Strip” and off into the 
Nevada hills, where he plans to re- 
turn the steed to its wilderness ori- 
gins. 

TV newscaster Hallie Martin 
(Fonda), eager for an intriguing 
story to spice up her humdrum con- 
vention coverage, pursues Steele 
into the mountains. (Naturally, she 
can find him even when the myrmi- 
dons of Big Business are stymied.) 
Despite early antagonism between 
the two, love eventually conquers 


“A MASTERPIECE. 


I strongly suggest you catch 


‘Maria Braun?” 


-Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 


“AN EPIC COMEDY 
AND A ROMANTIC 
BALLAD. 

Hanna Schygulla’s 
performanceis sweet, 
tough, brilliantly 
complex...splendid 
and mysterious.” 


— Vincent Canby, New York Times 


“Rainer “Werner “Fassbinders 
“THE MARRIAGE OF 
c MARIA “BRAUN” 


Exclusive Engagement 
Nitely at 7:00 & 9:15 
Sat-Sun 2:30, 4:45, 7:00, 9:15 


{ole eis 


“ONE OF THIS YEAR’S BEST. 
The way in which the artistry of director 
Ivory permits the James story and its 
performers to come to life in this 
tapestried scene is a thing of beauty. 

IT IS A RARE PICTURE, ONE TO BE 


TREASURED.” 


Lee Remick . 


—Archer Winsten, New York Post 


all, and they team up to save the day 
for Rugged Individualism. 

It’s a fairly pat story—there’s even 
a chase scene—but carried off with 
such professional gusto by the vet- 
eran leads and by Pollack that it’s ir- 
resistible. The supporting cast is 
headed by country singer turned ac- 
tor Willie Nelson (as Steele’s man- 
ager), and ol’ Willie is impressive 
enough to make even foes of coun- 
try music stop in their tracks. Val- 
erie Perrine appears briefly as Son- 
ny’s estranged wife, and John Saxon 
is the conglomerate kingpin who 
would wear a black hat but for the 
fact that he is always seen bare- 
headed. 

But it’s Redford and Fonda who 
carry the film, and when they bed 
down in sleeping bags under the 
stars, it’s a sure bet that God's in 
His Heaven and all’s right with the 
world. Rest easy, John Wayne, wher- 
ever you are. 


& COCKTAILS | 
800 S. Colorado Bivd. 
757-7868 
Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 


THE LIBRARY... 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 


You can’t 
describe 
a film in 
a letter 


SO we Can give you 
the help you need. 


Peter Klem wades 
through Holly- 
wood's alphabet 
soup every week in 
the 
Straight 
Cree 
Journal 


EU ROPEA NS 


don a novel by Henris himes 


Special Daily Matinees 
Cinema 1: 2, 4, 6 & 8; Cinema 2: 1,3,5&7 


À 995 E Coitaxe 832-4500 


Friday, Dec. 28: The Best of the New York Erotic Film Festival 5:00. 7:10. 9:20 
Saturday, Dec. 29: Play It Again, Sam 3:25, 7:00. 10:35. Casablanca 5:00. 8 35 
Sunday, Dec. 30: Hair 4:45, 9:45. West Side Story 2:00, 7 00 

Monday, Dec. 31: in Praise of Older Women 7:00. Carnal Knowledge 5 15 


Tuesday, Jan. 1: Duck Soup 7:00. 9:50. Horse Feathers 5 40. 8 30 
Wednesday, Jan. 2: Sword of Vengeance. Part! 7:00. 10°15 Trail of Blood 


5:25, 8:40 


Thur-Sat., Jan. 3-5: Harold & Maude Th-F 700. Sat 200 540 920 King of 


Hearts Th-Fr 5:10, 8:50, Sat 3:50. 7:30 


MIDNIGHT SHOWS 
EVERY FRIDAY AND SATURDAY AT MIDNIGHT 


(SEPARATE ADMISSION REQUIRED) 


a 
Harold 


Cag 1) 


h Maude 


THANK YOU, MASK MAN 
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FLICK 


Support 
The Arts 


That’s 
where 

the people 
are. 


More people go to the 
theatre than go bowling. 

More people go to music 
concerts than play tennis. 

And more people get 
their kicks at dance con- 
certs than at professional 
football games. 
National Endowment for the Arts 
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Director Sydney Pollack: “Nobody should get hurt in this film” 


Pollack’s 


return to 
basic values 


By PETER KLEM 


IRECTOR Sydney Pollack 
‘Daan through Denver on 

Dec. 4, and in a press break- 
fast he fully agreed that Electric Horse- 
man was premised on “basic Ameri- 
can virtues” He described the 
picture as a result of “ “60s backlash, 
a reversion to patriotism with coun- 
try-and-western music at its basis” 
To prove his point, he cited the fact 
that 80 country-and-western disc 
jockeys who attended a screening of 
the picture in Austin, Tex., wept 
during the film (although they were 
ashamed to admit it afterward). 

Pollack, a large, husky man with 
horn-rimmed glasses and curly, dark 
hair, was himself distrustful of the 
Western motif; he confessed that 
initially, he found wranglers “tacky.” 
(“How can a guy wear a string 
around his neck?” he wondered.) He 
purchased his first pair of cowboy 
boots as an act of rebellion, but then 
became irreversibly enamored of 
them. 

Pollack’s conversion was un- 
doubtedly abetted by his old friend 
Robert Redford, whom Pollack has 
directed in five films. They first met 
in 1962 as fellow actors in the 
Korean War epic War Hunt (which 
also co-starred John Saxon). The 
two have enjoyed a warm rapport 
since, which explains how Pollack 
was able to lure Redford out of semi- 
retirement for the film, although 
the script appealed to Redford also 
bécause of the “early American val- 
ues” he holds dear. Pollack de- 
scribed Redford as “an underrated 
actor—a character actor in a lead- 
ing man’s body.” 

It was through Redford that Wil- 
lie Nelson became involved in the 
project. Redford had known Willie 
and Waylon Jennings since the two 
singers had performed for him at a 
benefit for the Environmental De- 
fense Fund in Sundance, Utah 
(where Redford and Pollack both 
have homes). While Pollack was 
doing research at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in Nashville for an adapta- 
tion of Robert Penn Warren’s A Place 
to Come To, he met the country sing- 
ers at a recording studio, and both 
professed a desire to break into “the 
movies” 

Although Pollack made polite at- 
tempts to put him off, Willie prod- 
ded Redford into convincing Pol- 
lack to hire him for Electric Horseman. 
Willie's part was small at first, but 
was built up when Willie turned out 





“laid back and 


spaced out” However, he caused the 


to be a natural actor, 


wardrobe department no end of 
consternation because he insisted 
on wearing his own clothes, unique 
items which Willie was forever los- 
ing, unable to accept the premise 
that certain hats and shirts might be 
required for re-takes at a later date. 
Willie’s vagaries were not the only 
headache Pollack suffered while 
making Electric Horseman. The screen- 
play, based on a story by Shelly Bur- 
ton, which ran heavily to psyche- 
delic excesses (the alcoholic hero 
was to have suffered hallucinations 
in the Nevada desert), ran through 
six co-writers as numerous talents 
struggled to make the plot convinc- 
ing. Sonny Steele kidnapped Rising 
Star, and then what? Alvin Sargent 
(Julia) was called in to assist at Jane 
Fonda’s suggestion, and Pollack 
himself assisted with some scenes. 
When plot dilemmas were even- 
tually resolved, seemingly by divine 
inspiration, Robert Garland, a new- 
comer, added finishing touches and 
received final screen credit. 


As involvement in the project 
grew, Pollack began to lose objectiv- 
ity, especially toward which lines 
were funny. Screening audiences 
howled at scenes that Pollack had in- 
tended to be taken “straight? while 
lines he believed would be guaran- 
teed laugh-getters turned out to be 
movie industry “inside jokes” (The 
huffy director of the Las Vegas 
revue from which Sonny elopes 
with the horse, for example, refers 
to Steele’s act as “the most discour- 
teous thing I’ve ever seen in the- 
ater.” Audiences don’t get it.) 


Amazingly, the chase sequence, 
involving four exchanges of stand- 
in horses, motorcycles and a fleet of 
police cars, one of which had to land 
smartly onanother, top-to-top, went 
off without a hitch. “The only part 
that went smoothly was the chase” 
Pollack reports. 


Pollack hopes that Electric Horse- 
man will strike a balance between the 
“negative exploration” of contem- 
porary romances and the “idealiz- 
ing fantasy” of romances of the ‘40s 
and ‘50s. He sees American films as 
moving toward a more romantic 
tone, “a couching in alternative val- 
ues” that moves from the down- 
beat “This is how it is” of recent love 
stories (including his own Bobby Deer- 
field) to a desirable state of “This is 
where it’s at!” 

While Pollack believes that real- 

ity won't disappear from American 
cinema (especially from so-called 
“women’s pictures”), he does be- 
lieve it is possible to be contempo- 
rary yet sentimental. His formula 
for Electric Horseman seems to have 
provided a satisfactory balance. The 
key to the formula, Pollack discov- 
ered during filming, was that “no- 
body should get hurt in this film” 
And it works. 
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When the 


art critic 
displaces 
the artist 





By CAROL DICKINSON 





New Yorker magazine has always 

been a citadel of lucid, logical and 
lively prose. If a piece starts out eso- 
teric, it must end up plain, whether 
an art review or an exegesis on black 
holes. The magazine’s late Wash- 
ington correspondent, Richard Ro- 
vere, said of founding editor Harold 
Ross, “I liked his endless and. . . gal- 
lant fight against the slovenly, the 
flabby and the needlessly ambigu- 
ous: 

Currently, the man who has been 
named to fill the coveted art editor- 
ship at The New Yorker, David Sha- 
piro, is making a kind of Denver 
debut via a long essay for the cata- 
logue to “Poets and Painters” an ex- 
hibit organized by the Denver Art 
Museum. Though no work by Sha- 
piro has yet appeared in The New 
Yorker, a portent of things to come 
can be seen in the catalogue essay 
and in Shapiro’s reviews in Art News. 

Shapiro—critic, poet, musician 
and English professor at Columbia 
University—has developed an ap- 
proach to both style and substance 
that is rooted in “structuralism” He 
never uses the term, but museum 
people repeatedly invoked it to jus- 
tify his prolix and sometimes unin- 
telligible style; Shapiro acknow- 
ledges indebtedness to structural 
linguist Roman Jakobson and also 
refers to French structuralists 
Jacques Derrida and Ferdinand de 
Saussure. 

The structuralist approach in 
ideal form is reflected in a formal 
definition provided by Cathy Gal- 
lagher, a specialist in the field at the 
University of Denver. 

Gallagher explained that struc- 
turalism is “a way of analyzing not 
only literature and art but also the 
whole world of social and cultural 
phenomena as a system of relation- 
al diacritical signs. Based on the lin- 
guistic theories of de Saussure, it ex- 
amines how signs mean, not just what 
they mean; that is, it seeks to un- 
cover the system of signs that 
underlies and incorporates any 
work of art. Consequently it directs 
our attention away from the artists 
...and away from the works as au- 
tonomous wholes, stressing in- 
stead the determining structures 
that organize the work” 

In practice, however, structural- 
ism appears to be something quite 
different as exposed in a Harper's ar- 
ticle, “Degenerate Criticism; by 
Peter Shaw. In the essay, which is 
subtitled “The Dismal State of En- 
glish Studies;’ Shaw deals with the 
approach as reflected in literary crit- 
icism, and terms such criticism “re- 
visionist” Structuralist/revisionist 
critics are seemingly overpowered 
by the ambiguity of language and all 
methods of signification. They re- 
ject the pursuit of paraphrasable 
meaning as a critical aim. Critiques 
can be as subjective, as impression- 
istic, as Opaque and as discursive as 
the individual critic desires. 

In turning from the artists and the 
works, these critics leave us, of 


I AMERICAN journalism, The 


course, only with themselves. They 
in turn need much savvy and for- 
titude to expose for the reader 
“determining structures” of art 
(supposedly in the manner of an- 
thropologist Claude Levi-Straus’ 
deep investigations into collective 
myth and social structure). Many a 
critic is waylaid, focusing on his own 
enchanting responses or creative 
impulses. 

The critique becomes a con- 
struct, an embellishment, a meta- 
phor for the artwork under con- 
struction. The critique-as-collage 
may contain provocative ideas with- 
out support and a panoply of word- 
images to parallel the visual images 
in a painting or a poem. Close tex- 
tual analysis is rare. The critical 
function may be abandoned along 
the way, and instead of one “art- 
work” to understand, we end up 
with two; ambiguity is heaped upon 
ambiguity. 

Shaw cites examples of the auda- 
cious depths to which both aca- 
demic criticism and student work 
have plunged in professional jour- 
nals and in university English de- 
partments. “One man’s opinion is as 
good as another’s ... fatuous ab- 
surdities” (as well as sloppy gram- 
mar) abound. 

Of course, a certain amount of 
unintelligibility has always been 
standard in academic journals, and a 
subjectivity bordering on silliness is 
one entrenched mode of the slick art 
periodicals. What is surprising is the 
potential “structuralist” invasion of 
former bastions of lucidity like The 
New Yorker. Film critic Peter Klem 
several weeks ago mentioned how 
short-story writer Donald Bar- 
thelme “regularly raises ambiguity 
to a literary genre in The New Yorker” 
The distinction between ambiguity 
in art and in criticism is a vital one. 

Writers and painters always have 
known the value of “indirect com- 
munication,’ an approach explicitly 
underwritten by some modern ex- 
istentialists (such as Kierkegaard) 
and a staple in Eastern religions. The 
general idea is to embody insights 
and truths within parables, poems, 
symbols—even paradox (especially 
in Hinduism and Buddhism). The 
form of these artistic efforts may 
help to embody the meaning, and 


philosophers, artists and move- 
ments scattered like buckshot. 
Heidegger, “I-Thou” and “ground- 
being” are invoked, but existen- 
tialism is not mentioned. At best 
Shapiro’s leaps and non sequiturs 
may suggest a productive line of 
thought; at worst they are non- 
sense. In the middle of a paragraph 
on language and poetry, he states, 
“Nietzsche's aphoristic style is really 
a precursor of all collage’—and 
that’s it for Nietzsche. Further, we 
learn that “[contemporary Ameri- 
can poet Wallace] Stevens develops 
from the most radical of the im- 
pressionists, Monet” A daring and 
darling free association, but with- 
out explication it sinks dully into the 
psyche, much like a stone. This is the 
turf of James Burke’s recent eye- 
popping PBS spectacular, “Connec- 
tions,’ in which he bounces through 
the history of technology like a kid 
on a pogo stick, leaving the viewer 


clichés are [sic] not insults to the 
cosmic lemniscates of ‘purer’ paint- 
ing; out of the cloud came a hand of- 
fering him the reverse of roses” He 
proceeds with a 117-word sentence 
and concludes with pure poetry. 

Peter Shaw’s essay in Harper's 
sums up the offenses of the struc- 
turalist critics: “self-indulgent sub- 
jectivism, thesis-ridden obscurity, 
purposely evasive use of terminol- 
ogy and an attempt to supplant the 
artist by shifting attention to the 
drama in one’s own thought” Shaw 
also points out the Catch-22 pro- 
tecting structuralists or critics-as- 
collagists. “Charges from oppo- 
nents are commonly received with a 
patronizing air [and the response] 
that the charge is quite correct, since 
that is exactly what the critic had in 
mind” 

At this point it is important to em- 
phasize that Shapiro’s excesses are 
not reflected in the excellent “Poets 





A certain amount of unintelligibility has always 
been standard. ... What is surprising is the potential 
invasion of former bastions of lucidity. 





well entertained but full of ques- 
tions. 

Shapiro permits developing in- 
sights to bog down in final preten- 
tious phrases. There are dozens of 
examples, but two may suffice. 
“Even in the most lavish of Rose- 
mary Mayer’s production [a painter 
in the DAM exhibit], there is an un- 
derlining, not of the potlatch or rit- 
ualistic sense of art, but of the ma- 
terial display itself in all autoelic 
chromaticism” In writing of tone in 
Koch’s poetry, Shapiro opines that 
its challenge “may be its comical 
political intransigence, for all its aes- 
theticizing topoi” 


Contradictions are also unset- 
tling: Within one paragraph we read 
that “poetry in our day insists on its 
written character” and “speech is 
seen as constantly preferred in 
Western culture, and poetry as idol- 
izing its spoken qualities as opposed 
to its graphic nature” 





These critics leave us only with themselves. ... Many 
a critic is waylaid, focusing on his own enchanting 
responses or creative impulses. 





such indirect modes are believed to 
bypass reason in an appeal to the in- 
tuition and the imagination, there- 
by avoiding the pitfalls of hair-split- 
ting analyses and didacticism. 

But these ambiguists have been 
artists. Criticism traditionally has 
been aimed at uncovering meaning 
in a direct, linear manner. In his es- 
say for “Poets and Painters; how- 
ever, Shapiro mentions the possi- 
bility of a criticism that is “pure 
collage’ and he lauds “pluralistic 
zeal” in critics. In his Art News re- 
view of painter Larry Rivers, he 
cites trends that “seek to escape the 
shadow of that vague and gigantic 
term ‘meaning‘” Shapiro says “the 
meaning of the painting can never 
be torn from its psychohistorical 
method, the efflorescence of an epi- 
grammatic, urban, ontologically in- 
secure Fool” (And that’s just a mild 
introduction to Shapiroese.) 

We are exposed to the names of 


The symbolist adventure is “full 
of the principle of hope” and “al- 
most a rotten thing” Shapiro gives 
us nothing to explain this reversal. 

Mannered phrasing seems to be 
common in his work. Shapiro is fond 
of the construction “always al- 
ready” and uses it repeatedly, as in 
“the poem is always already a paint- 
ing and the painting. .. ” In a con- 
ceit some readers may find a bit pre- 


cious, Shapiro apprises us of his- 


dreams, which occur in color and 
which include well-turned apho- 
risms that astoundingly confirm his 
esthetic judgments. Such dreams 
are recounted both in his cata- 
logue essay and in his Art News piece 
on Rivers. 

In the latter, Shapiro really takes 
off. The display would be fun to be- 
hold if it were not symptomatic of a 
general malaise. His feet never 
touch the ground, and even gram- 
mar may give way. “[Rivers’] use of 


and Painters” exhibit or in the rest 
of the extremely attractive and ac- 
cessible show catalogue. 

Feeling embattled, and musing on 
the death of the mind, one also is be- 
mused by the question, for whom 
are they writing? I showed the Sha- 
piro essay toa philosophy professor 
who refused to read beyond the first 
page, and suggested several pages of 
Walter Page or one page of Aristot- 
le as an antidote. 

There is every indication that 
Shapiro has delved deeply into his 
subjects, that he knows and cares 
about art. When he focuses on the 
current Denver exhibit, there are 
many nuggets of insight. But re- 
grettably few readers will perse- 
vere to that point late in the essay. 
Perhaps he has another style in re- 
serve for the New Yorker pages. 

The late Harold Rosenberg, for- 
mer art critic for The New Yorker, 
wrote On the De-Definition of Art. Re- 
flecting on the extremes to which 
minimal and conceptual art have led 
us, Rosenberg (always adept at ex- 
posing pretentiousness and folly in 
art) said: 

Actually the artist who has left art 

behind—or—what amounts to the 

same thing—who regards any- 
thing he makes or does as art is an 
expression of the profound crisis 
that has overtaken the arts in our 
epoch... . The post-art artist [and 
the critic-collagist?] carried the de- 
definition of art to the point where 
nothing is left of art but the fiction 

of the artist. He disdains to deal in 

anything but essences. ... he can 

go from one medium to the next, 
and innovate in each through re- 
fusing to find out what it is about. 

Or he can be an inter-media cre- 

ator who blends the visual, the 

aural, the physical into a super-art 
presumably able to encompass all 
experience into something he calls 

“a quality that locates itself in the 

world” In reality, however, an ar- 

tist is a product of art—I mean a 

particular art. The artist does not 

exist except as a personification, a 

figure of speech that represents the 

sum total of art itself. It is painting 
that is the genius of the painter, 

poetry of the poet... . 


We can hope that most critics con- 
tinue to regard criticism and the un- 
covering of meaning as the true 
genius of the critic. 
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Most newspapers 





have a way of 
closing people's eyes. 





Straight Creek Journal 
has a way of opening them. 


Daily newspapers may be adequate for a broad 
overview of what's happening here, there and 
everywhere. They're unsurpassed at telling you a 
little about a lot. 

We try to do just the opposite: focus on key 
local issues ignored by the dailies and research 
the hell out of them. So you learn not only 
what's happening, but why. 

Sometimes this approach takes us into sensi- 
tive areas where our prodding is less than appre- 
ciated. No matter. If the issue is genuine, we feel 
our readers have a right to know. 


We opened 
Marvin Davis’ eyes. 


The flamboyant Denver oil tycoon was under 
investigation in Texas for oil pricing violations, 
but no one in Colorado wanted to touch the 
slippery topic. We uncapped the grand jury inves- 
tigation and the probing of a Congressional com- 
mittee months before “Sixty Minutes” discov- 
‘red the scandal. And months before the Rocky 
Mountain News caught on. 

The jury is still out. 


We opened 
Johns-Manville’s eyes. 


The giant corporation purchased a major com- 
mission from Denver artist Jon Zahourek in a 
gesture of good will toward the company’s new 
Western home. But two years later the badly 
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damaged painting was rotting in a leaky garage, 
hardly a mark of corporate patronage. 

We gave our readers a glimpse of the secret 
boardroom antics of Colorado’s top executives 
and their barbaric behavior. A clear case of high- 
level vandalism 


We opened 
PSCo’s eyes. 


For years, the Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado has been collecting money from local rate- 
payers to subsidize the Clinch River breeder 
reactor project in Tennessee. We turned the lights 
on the questionable expenditure, especially the 
1977 installment when PSCo billed its custom- 
ers $107,000 for the breeder, then pocketed the 
cash for its own uses. 


/ 


We opened 
the container industry’s eyes. 


“Right problem, wrong solution” the con- 
tainer industry told us in engineering the defeat 
of a mandatory-deposit proposal. But the 
industry-sponsored substitute—the Colorado 
Litter Control Program—was creating more 
paper than it picked up. In a series of articles, we 
lifted the lid on the failure of the litter-control 
program. 

One result: The industry dispatched an execu- 
tive to the state for six months to salvage the 





ineffective plan. Another result: The legislature 
considered scrapping the unworkable program. 


We opened 
the art community's eyes. 


Dozens of arts groups in the area were cash- 
ing in last year on federal funds provided by the 
CETA program. In a three-part series we raised 
the curtain on inept city management of the 
grants and the uncertain future of the financing. 

There was no way to avert widespread layoffs 
when the program finally ran out of money, but 
the producers of the fiasco got the bad reviews 
they deserved. 


Now we'd like to 
open your eyes. 


These are the kinds of stories you'll find in 
Straight Creek Journal. And probably nowhere 
else. 

You'll find the most reliable guide to the arts 
and entertainment in the area each week. Colo- 
rado’s most perceptive and helpful critics. Tough 
scrutiny of the dailies. And plenty more. 

One year of eye-opening reading costs $15. 

Call 321-1520 to start your subscription. 


Take advantage of this opportunity and you'll see 
what we mean. 


We open eves. 
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Chamber music 


moves ina 
new direction 


> 





By NORV BRASCH 





would think impervious to trend- 

iness, it would be chamber music. 
The mere mention of the term con- 
jures up images of white-tied string 
players, locked in a perennial cycle of 
reinterpreting old classics. The ad- 
dition of a nonstring instrument is 
considered adventurous, and al- 
ways involves skepticism among the 
listeners. 

Perhaps luckily, the chamber 
music scene seems to be going the 
way of spinach salads and roller 
skates. The string quartets and 
piano trios are still around, but less 
conventional combinations are 
stealing a growing portion of the at- 
tention. 

It would be unfair to accuse the 
Dorian Wind Quintet of following a 
trend; if anything, they set it. The 
group was founded at the Tangle- 
wood Festival in 1961, and one orig- 
inal player, Jane Taylor, is still ac- 
tive. The others—flutist Karl 
Kraber, oboist Charles Kuskin, clar- 
inetist Jerry Kirkbridge and French 
horn player David Jolley—fill out 
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the ensemble, which plays collec- 
tively or in subgroupings. 

Wind quintets are not without 
precedent. Chamber compositions 
were often pick-up affairs, written 
for friends of the composer or house 
musicians of their patron. A wind 
quintet offers a nice musical range, 
nice enqugh to have inspired some 
recognizable composers from time 
to time. 

But if the Dorians limited them- 
selves to those compositions explic- 
itly written for wind quintet, they 
surely would not have lasted 18 
years. To get around the limited rep- 
ertoire, they have resorted to the 


through a rather difficult program. 
The key to the success of the Dor- 
ians, beyond their impressive indi- 
vidual virtuosity, is not taking them- 
selves too seriously. The members 
take turns at describing the pieces, 
which are listed in the program 
without notes. (Other chamber 
groups whick break the ice by speak- 
ing from the stage usually elect a 
single spokesperson, leaving the lis- 
tener with the impression that the 
remaining musicians are mute.) 
The fun doesn’t end when the 
conversation stops; watching the 
quintet play a piece is part of the ex- 
perience. Since the mouthpieces 





Luckily, the chamber music scene seems to be going 
the way of spinach salads and roller skates. 





sometimes questionable, but in this 
case forgivable, habit of transcrib- 
ing scores to suit their needs. More 
exciting are the contemporary com- 
positions written with them in 
mind, rendering the quintet more of 
a living art form than an aural mu- 
seum. 

The Dorians recently played in 
Denver as part of the Colorado 
Academy concert series. The set- 
ting, Froelicher Theater on the 
Academy’s southwest Denver cam- 
pus, was ideal for the quintet’s in- 
formal style. A small but respon- 
sive audience hung on every note 
and word as the obviously enthusi- 
astic musicians blew their way 


prevent any verbal cues and a shake 
of the head might jam a reed into the 
larynx, the Dorians indicate their 
departure times with an elaborate 
eyebrow vocabulary. Their playing 
styles run the gamut from David Jol- 
ley’s stoic pose to Charles Kuskin’s 
excrutiating intensity. At times, 
Kuskin became so wrapped up in his 
performance that his face turned 
beet red, making him difficult to 
look at. 

The ancillary charm of a Dorian 
concert in no way diminishes the 
quality of their performance. Wind 
quintets, while they never quite rise 
to the emotional heights of string 
ensembles, present a delightful tim- 


bre; easy listening in the true sense 
of the phrase. Like any good cham- 
ber group, the Dorians have mas- 
tered the art of playing with a col- 
lective voice without obfuscating 
the component parts. 

The program was heavy on 
French compositions, hardly coinci- 
dental since France seems to pro- 
duce the best wind instruments. A 
highlight was Darius Milhaud’s La 
Cheminee du Roi Rene. The last of 
Jacques Ibert’s Trois Pieces Breves, 
offered as an encore, sent the audi- 
ence away humming its sprightly 
tune. The Dorians have recorded 
the Ibert, along with works by Pou- 
lenc, Francaix and Bozza, on the Vox 
Turnabout label (TV-S 34507). 


Among the Dorian Quintet’s 
peers in the unconventional cham- 
ber music business are the Ameri- 
can Brass Quintet and the Aeolian 
Chamber Players, who will be heard 
as part of the Artist Series of the 
University of Colorado in Boulder 
on Feb. 4. The Aeolians, under the 
leadership of their founder, violin- 
ist Lewis Kaplan, are generally even 
more adventurous, though their 
Boulder program is all Brahms. If 
you missed the Dorians, this con- 
cert offers a second chance. 


The broadening of the chamber 
instrumentation may enliven one of 
the last bastions of cultural stuffi- 
ness. If it does, it will reveal cham- 
ber music as the great musical com- 
promise, pairing the harmony of an 
orchestra with the intimacy of a solo 
recital. 
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year, here’s how our season looks: 


days at noon. 


days at noon. 


sidered. 


hour earlier at 10 p.m. 


at 8 p.m. beginning Jan. 5. 


Public Radio 
This Week 


As we take a look at the coming new year, it’s time for a new look at KCFR 
programming and some changes in our scheduling. We’ve reshuffled and 
restacked our programs so you're bound to hear a few old favorites at new 
times and a few new programs at old times. Tò help you prepare for the new 


Ke 











The Studs Terkel Almanac moves to a new time beginning Mon- 
day, Dec. 31. The Almanac will air at 6:30 p.m. and repeat Tues- 


All Things Considered moves to 5 p.m. beginning Dec. 31. 


Options moves to a new time beginning Jan. |. Options will be 
broadcast on Tuesday evenings at 6:30 and will repeat Wednes- 


Masterpiece Radio Theatre, formerly heard Sunday nights at 7. 
will now air Wednesday nights at 6:30. 


Beginning Thursday, Jan. 10, Earplay returns for a new season. 
The program can be heard at 6:30 p.m. following All Things Con- 


Golden Age of Radio moves to Friday at 6:30 p.m. beginning Jan. 
4. Larry Cox will follow at his regularly scheduled time at 7:30. 


Alec Wilder & Friends of American Popular Song will air one 


We will hopefully have The Further Adventures of Jack Flanders 


We hope you'll join us with our new schedule for the new year. 
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INSULATE WITH WOOL 


Now that your 
thermostat is 
turned down to 

save energy, 
warm up in your 


MUSIC, continued 
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KOOL AND THE GANG 


QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 
BUDDY HACKETT 


1421 Larimer St. 
7300 E. Hampd 


Zeno’s, 
Turn of the Century, 


À 12/26 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave ale 
clothing made || UPTOWN 12/26 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St, Boulder a 
with our all- | TURK MAURO 12/26-28 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
natural fibres | LYNN NALL 12/26-29 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave e 
° LYNN HEINRICH 12/26-29 Henrici’s, l-70 & Peoria í 
Make your own wool sweater. | RON HENRY; YVETTE STEWART & PRISM 12/26-29 BBC, 1128 Grant St. a 
Make your own socks. PHOENIX 12/26-29 Four Seasons, 14401 E, Colfax Ave, Aun Ì bli 
Make whatever you want to keep you warm | REBECCA FINN 12/26-29 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd 
gii “le "4 : | FIFTH DIMENSION 12/26-29 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton S 
during this cold winter, — , | BLACKHAWK 12/26-29 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W 
Come down to Skyloom Fibres and choose a | DARK STAR 12176-30 Black Aans T205 Cortar BE 
natural fibre to keep you warm this winter. | FLYING HOME 12/26-30 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora 
MERRIWEATHER TRIO 12/26-30 McGaa’s, 18th & Market sts 
BIG AL & THE HI-Fis 12/26-30 Little Bear, Evergreen 
Skyloom Fibres DOMINO 12/26-30 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., | 
- r 77° JANE CALDA 12/26-30 Prof. Plum’s, 5789 S. Ratt, Littlet 
1905 S. Pearl, Denver 80210 phone 777-2331 BLACK IRISH ofa nedi ann N Ce kag 1 
GENE CHALK & ALL OVER THE ROAD 12/26-31 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St 
s DESPERADOS 12/26-1/5 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd a 
COME | PAT METHENY 12/27 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Eva: 
| MATT KOBALKIN 12/27 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St 
TO ia STEVE THURSTON 12/27-29 Monastery Wine Cellar, 1088 Dela 
| DOUG KERSHAW 12/27-31 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Av: D 
OU R TIMOTHY P. & THE RURAL ROUTE Ill 12/27-1/1 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park 
| QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 12/28-29 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer St 
N EW | MAXINE 12/28-29 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Av: a 
| QUICKDRAW 12/28-30 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St e 
YEA R’S | BACKDOOR 12/28-30 Boomer’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge e 
| CAUGHT IN ACTION 12/28-30 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pear! St., Boulder a 
EVE | OCTAVIO FIGUEROA SEXTET 12/29-30 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
( A PARTY! | NEXT WEEK 
ag , 5 ` i | ki 12/30 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St e 
= LYNN NALL 12/31 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave e 
Celebrating the 80s with da MAXINE 12/31 Rodeway-Inn, I-25 at Belleview Avi a 
| PAULA & THE PONTIACS 12/31 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Bdulde: ‘ 
| Os eer a e RICHIE COLE; TURK MAURO 12/31 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
THE FOUR NIKATORS 12/31 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/i 
BILLY TOLLES 12/31 BBC, 1128 Grant St. a 
<= PA RTY le ROCKIN’ CHAIR 12/31-1/5 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, I akewood 
| STARFROST 12/31-1/5 Stouffer's, 3203 Quebec St. a 
PRIZES FOR THE BEST COSTUME GLASS MENAGERIE 12/31-1/5 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St a 
- - - - Mon-Sat | ROBIN BANKS 12/31-1/5 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
Specially priced drinks during EA dams FIFTH DIMENSION 12/31-1/5 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St Q 
the New Year’s Day games Sin ain DR. JAZZ 1/1-3 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer St. a 
midnight PHOENIX 1/1-5 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora b/c 
3100 E. Colfax at St. Paul 399-1751 MERRIWEATHER TRIO 1/1-5 McGaa’s, 18th & Market sts. e 
MANHATTAN BEACH 1/1-5 * Rodeway Inn, l-25 at Belleview Ave a 
GENE CHALK & ALL OVER THE ROAD 1/1-5 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St a 
HIGH NOON 1/1-6 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
| DARK STAR 1/1-6 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
FLYING HOME 1/1-6 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora ' 
MIKE LUCAS 1/2 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St e 
We SUITE BEGINNINGS 1/2-5 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd a 
LYNN HEINRICH 1/2-5 Henrici’s, l-70 & Peoria e 
open ZEPHYR 1/2-5 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
GRETCHEN PETERS 1/2-5 Panama Red’s, 1437 E. Mulberry, Ft Collins a 
your BOB GISBON 1/3 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave a 
GEMINI 1/3 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St e 
ears to CORKY SEIGEL 1/3 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder e 
. JANIS TUNHELL 1/3-5 Monastery Wine Cellar, 1088 Delaware St e 
| MUSIC LARRY STEWART 1/3-6 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St e 
LAST CHANCE 1/3-6 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
news PARATAKKI OREE 1/4-5 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St ' 
SGaioht | CHAIRSEACH 1/4-5 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave a 
zi a | CORKY SEIGEL 1/4-5 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder 
Cree | PAULA & THE PONTIACS 1/4-5 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Bouldes e 
Journal | 
l 












NICK STONER 
OCTAVIO FIGUEROA OCTET 


ASLEEP AT THE WHEEL 
LA INIE KAZAN; DONALD O’CONNOR 


7 s 
i -€ 


LOOKING AHEAD 


f l TE > ~ n 
ittle Bear, Evergreen 


Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Whi 


Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden A: h 


| | LEROY VAN DYKE 1/8-19 
a7 Mai iin Seal a -_ ,,... . = J SREWER ae. ey 1/11-12 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder 

TT tbc ccc n | COLORADO JAZZ SHOWCASE Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. | ' 
sr | WILLIE NELSON; KRIS KRISTOFFERSON 1/18 McNichols Arena 
More JOHN COUGAR & ZONE 1/20 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/e 

TOM PETTY & THE HEARTBREAKERS 1/24 Univ. of Denver Arena 
people POLICE 1/30 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evan C Y 
Z.Z. TOP; POINT BLANK 2/1 MecNichols Arena í 


WT Lill 


goto 
museums 


than play 


Vesela 





\ tennis RESENA 
ICKET | RMATION 
Bp ers TICKET INFO SMTWTE-S 
N bowling a—At the door at time of performance only. For more 674-4950, Tudor Crown 756-8877, Turn of the Cen- 1 
N 5 information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Black An- tury 758-7300, Utah Moon 442-7582, Wall Street Jazz o 3.4.8 6° 7 8 
N a N gus (Westminster) 426-6010, Blue Note 443-0524, Cellar 442-6780, Yesterday's Country 237-1875, Zan- 9 101112131415 
N Boomer’s Pub 420-2400, Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423, zabar 344-2510, Zeno's 623-2104. EiB on ol 2 
4 N Clyde's Pub 452-1093, Country Opry 936-3487, b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more A 
N Daner’s 237-5721, Doc Weed’s 573-1400, East Side information, call the club (preceding phone num- 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
ay SO a N Story 364-5047, Emerson Street East 832-1349, Four bers). 30 31 
fishin N lage 778-7214, Henrici’s 373-5110, Jae Ram Loft stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget 
Ol a Ņ 832-7514, Josephina’s 623-0166, Little Bear Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 E. JANUARY 
N 674-9991, McGaa's 571-4281, Monastery Wine Cel- Colfax Ave. in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal Blvd. in West- ST EEE S 
N lar 893-9463, Moulin Rouge 571-5821, Nashville West minster and 3350 Youngfieid in Wheat Ridge; Univ. DAPA A E 
That's N 388-8849, Panama Red's 1-482-6138, Piccadilly Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broadway on the 6 7 8 9 101112 
Support where N 839-5666, Prairie Schooner 893-1401, Rainbow CU campus in Boulder. For more information, call 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
the people Ñ Music Hali 753-1800, Rodeway inn 771-6911, Sam's 778-0700. Service charge added to ticket price. No 20 21 22 23 24 2526 
The Arts: Y Oldtown Baliroom 1-493-4782, Stapleton Plaza checks accepted. a7 de SoG i 
N 321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Swallow Hill Music e—No admission or cover charges. 5 
Mainas Endowment tor.the Arts N Hall 832-7280, Sweetwater 758-6529, Timberline Inn 
WLLL LE /- 
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CLASSIFIEDS 








AL DITIONS 





For Community Arts Symphony 
collegiate solo competition for 
brass and woodwind players. 
Applications due Dec. 29, audi- 
tions to be Jan. 12. Application 
forms available at college music 
depts. 


For Columbine Orchestra. Audi- 
tions consist of sitting in on 
Wednesday evening rehearsal. 
Call 973-1631 evenings for info. 


For Arvada Center Chorale, held 
thru Jan. 1. For info phone 
422-8052. 


Entries For Foothills Art Center 
Exhibition of Photography, held 
Feb. 3-29. Photographers should 
submit 1 to 4 prints w/entry fee of 
$10 by Nov. 23. For info and entry 
form phone 279-3922. 


KGNU-FM Boulder Community 
Radio is seeking applicants for its 
board of directors. Contact Sue 
Ann Cunningham, KGNU, PO Box 
1076, Boulder, CO 80306, or 
phone 449-4885. 


For Colorado Theater Project pro- 
duction of The Drunkard to be 
Dec, 16 from 2 to 5 p.m. at Gus- 
sie’s Restaurant, 2345 W. 112th 
Ave., Westminster. Production 
scheduled for mid-Feb. For more 
information phone Sandra Shoop 
Clark after 4 p.m. at 452-9563. 


For Call of the Yukon to open Jan. 
30 at Heritage Square Opera 
House. Actors and actresses with 
singing, dancing and comedic abil- 
ities call Fran Williamson 279-7881 
M-F for appt. Auditions held Dec. 
29. 


For Boulder Dinner Theater are 
held on the last Wednesday of 
every month at 10 a.m. Call 
449-6000 for more info. 


EDUCATION 





For the News reported like you've 
never heard before, call Weekend 
Wrap-Up Fri.-Sunday 3-6 p.m. 
733-6470. 


EMPLOYMENT! | 


Models Needed to be tested by 
area photographer for publica- 
tion in Canadian Playboy-type 
magazine. Also for portfolio work. 
Fee paid for test session. Contact 
at 841-4415 leave message. 





Executive Director position open 
at Historic Denver inc. Director 
will supervise preservation activi- 
ties, help set policy and direction 
for nonprofit organization, super- 
vise paid staff of 11. Salary range 
$20,000 to $30,000. Apply to Mrs. 
Lawrence Livingston, 8703 E. 
Davies Ave., Englewood, CO 
80112. For more info, phone 
837-1858. : 


Receptionist/typist position open 
at Straight Creek Journal. Full- 
time job, involves standard recep- 
tion functions and assisting ad 
sales staff. Potential for advance- 
ment to ad sales. Cail Deborah, 
321-1520, weekdays 9-1. 


FOR RENT 


Office Space Available in midtown 
Victorian mansion. Arts oriented 
occupancy. 377-0575. 





Winter Pk Luxury Condo, Beavers, 
2 bdrm, shuttle to slopes. 733-0388. 


FOR SALE 


1954 Ford 4 dr. Hallway credenza. 
Child's skis 7. Call 733-0388. 


Audiophile Records from Brahms 
to Pink Floyd. Telarc Digital, Nau- 
tilus-Direct to Disc, Sheffield, Mo- 
bile Fidelity % speed masters. First 
National Audio, 3460 S. Brdwy, 
Englewood. 761-4722. 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


Cosco 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 à. 


HOUSES 


Completely Redone. Outside, 


small Victorian—inside, roomy 
contemporary. 3 bdr., 1% baths, 
stove, refrig., washer, dryer, 


fenced yard. $400. 3029 Marion. 
756-4376 for appt. to see. 


Speciali—Do make a special ap- 
pointment to explore the incred- 
ible 3,600 square feet of creative 
contemporary interior hidden be- 
hind a turn-of-the-century facade 
at 2515 Ash Street. Only then you 
will discover the value & quality of 
this special house listed for 
$175,000. Call Gerri Snead, 
321-2597, or Mary Ann McNeal, 
388-2014, or at Vintage Proper- 
ties, 831-8115. 


How to place 
a classified ad 





Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 





e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 

e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 

e Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 

e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 


e We cannot respond to 


a request for a phone 


number from a Classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 
èe Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 


categorize, or refuse ads. 


e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. on Fridays. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 





Quality Hilltop: 459 Eudora, 
$195,000. Enjoy gracious living in 
2,150 square feet of beautiful 
hardwood floors; 3+1 bedrooms; 
quiet, secluded backyard with 
brick patio; mini-greenhouse; and 
much more! For a private show- 
ing, please call Bill Kitch at 
333-5387, or at Vintage Proper- 
ties, 831-8115. 


NOTICES 





See A Play at Germinal Stage for 
free! Ushers wanted. Call 
572-0944. 


The Singles Guide tells where to 
meet Denver singles. 50 listings! 
Send $5 and S.A.S.E. to Singles 
Guide, PO Box 14088, Aurora 
80014. 


Private Investor looking for prof- 
itable investments in the Rocky 
Mountain area. Will consider any- 
thing legal. Full particulars first 
letter. Bailey, Box 42809AK, Hous- 


ton, TX 77042. 


Entries for Arts '80, March 27-May 
4. A juried, all-media show; no geo- 
graphic restrictions: Work must be 
hand-delivered March 21-22, at the 
Boulder Center for the Visual Arts, 
1750 13th St., Boulder. 443-2122. 
Prizes. 


Volunteers Needed to staff Boul- 
der Arts Center galleries 11am- 
5pm Tuesday thru Sunday; and 
for administrative assistance. For 
info phone 443-2122. 


ARE YOU A SURVIVOR? 
Survivor: (n) that rare individual 
age 25-40 who has made nontra- 
ditional use of a liberal arts edu- 
cation (or little use at all); who has 
come up with unique solutions to 
the fundamental conflict between 
ideals and necessities; who has 
made adventurous choices rather 
than compromises. 

Are you a survivor? Do you 
know someone who is? Two writ- 
ers preparing a book on the lib- 
eral art of survival would like to 
hear from you. Details without 
Obligation from Rowland-Young, 
Box 747, Greenfield, MA 01301. 


Volunteers Needed for adminis- 
trative and backstage work for 
The Actors’ Workshop. For info 
contact The Actors’ Workshop of 
Colorado, PO Box 816, Aurora, 
CO 80040. 


Big Sisters of Colorado needs 
women volunteers to work with 
young girls. Training session for 
new volunteers Jan. 12 & 19. For 
info phone 832-2153. 


‘Straight Creek Journal MATSI LENE 


Category 


First two lines—$1 


Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 
at 50¢ each 





Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 


ROOMMAIES 


Professional Person Wanted as a 
roommate. Sm bdr. apt. in Victo- 
rian house, smoker OK. $187 per 
month, no util. Avail. Jan. 2. Seri- 
ous student OK. 733-3882, keep 
trying. 1st & Broadway bus. 


SERVICES 





if You Are interested in the fiber 
arts, you will be glad to know that 
Beggar's Lace, 669 South Pearl, 
and Skyloom Fibres, 1905 South 
Pearl, are offering a wide variety of 
classes ipcluding crochet, em- 
broidery, tatting, spinning, weav- 
ing and batik. Class schedules are 
available at both locations. Call 
778-7856 or 777-2331 for more in- 
formation. 


Announcing Capitol Heights An- 
tiques, specializing in items for the 
restoration of older homes. Oak 
mantles, hall trees, secretaries, 
church pews, tables, lamps, brass, 
etc. Call days or eves. Jim Delaney 
355-4743. Prices below retail. Try 
us. YOu will be pleased. 


Custom Wedding Ceremonies. 
Call the Rev. Wm. Conklin, 
433-0224. 


Accelerated Language Classes. 
New European approach using 
suggestology triples learning rate. 
Relaxing, joyful atmosphere. For- 
eign Language Institute 722-4112. 


“Use Your imagination..” 
to quit smoking, control 
weight, improve skiing 

abilities and minimize streŝs, 


through hypnosis and self- 
hypnosis. 
Call the Denver Center 
Halena Jakeway Mem. CAH2 
758-1576 






SLIDES 
PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION 


© Brilliant Color s Fine Definition 
© ideal for Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ff 333-3959 






Find audition 


notices in the 
classifieds in 
Straight Creek (alee 





Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 

















“Provides a 
fascinating 
account of 
Morris Milgram's 
pioneering work 
in developing 
integrated 
housing. 


—CONGRESSMAN 
DONALD M. FRASER 


Now available in paperback 


Good Neighborhood 


The Challenge of Open Housing 
By MORRIS MILGRAM 


The paperback edition includes a foreword by Dr. W. Sterling 
Cary, past president of the National Council of Churches, anda 
preface by Karl E. Taeuber, professor of sociology, University of 
Wisconsin. It also contains a section of photographs depicting 
integrated communities and some of the people who live in 
them. 


“The most important lesson that Morris Milgram has to offer [is 
that] if each family, in pursuit of its own ends, affirmatively seeks 
to make pro-integration moves, a new, quiet, mass movement 
will emerge. This unheralded movement can in the space of a 
generation transform American race relatrons.’ 

-from the preface by KARL E. TAEUBER 


Published by W.W. Norton & Company, Inc 


JAMES FARMER, Chairman, Fund for an OPEN Society 
9803 Roosevelt Bivd., Phila., PA 19114 


| YES! Please send me copies of GOOD NEIGHBORHOOD (paper) by 
| Morris Milgram at the special rate of $3.95 each, postpaid. Please have a 
copy autographed to me. My check for $ -is enclosed. (If check 
| is larger than the book price. the difference will be considered as a gift to aid 
OPEN s work of providing modest-interest mortgages to minorities and 
| whites for housing purchases that decrease segregation. ) 


Name 
Address 
City State Zip 


Royalties from Good Aoki ipl ere go ode Contributions to 
are tax deductible 


More people go to the 
theatre than go bowling. 

More people go to music 
concerts than play tennis. 


Support 
The Arts 


That’s 
where 

the people 
are. 


And more people get 
their kicks at dance con- 
certs than at professional 
football games. 

National Endowment for the Arts 


Gs 


Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
2051 York St. 
Denver, CO 80205 


















The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we cannot print your ad without it. 
Name 
Address 
City 
Phone 


Zip 
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BOOKS 








A political 
novel of 
the future 


Welcome to Washington, 
Mr. Witherspoon 

By Tom Tiede 

New York: Morrow, 1979. 524 pp. 
$10.95 


m TT 


By RITA FINK 


OM TIEDE sets his novel in 
[isng D.C., in the year 
1983. A senile and lecherous 
president of the United States is 
medicated into a zombie-like state 


by his personal physician, Dr. Wil- 
liam Lukash. The Vice President is a 


zealot and a Bircher who seeks the 
top job for himself. Lewis Acker- 
man, newscaster and media-heavy, 
looks as if he might be the hero of 
the story—at first. A Congressman 
and another Congressman’s wife 
engage in the mandatory bedroom 
romp. So far, there’s enough going 
on to hold anyone’s interest. 


Add to the above the puzzling 
evacuation of 120 million Russians 
into underground cities which the 
Soviet Union terms a civil defense 
drill. In the United States, some 
refer to it as a crisis. Internally, the 
Senate Select Committee on the 
Media, in “bombast and preten- 
sion,’ is probing the concentration of 
power and influence in the news 
industry. 

Considering the crucial national 
problems, the cost of the Pentagon, 
now “a quarter of a million dollars 
every 60 seconds,’ and the inept- 
ness of the elected officials, the time 


is ripe for a savior. 

Tiede creates a beauty. The stat- 
ue of John Witherspoon, an insig- 
nificant signatory to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, comes to life, 
steps down from his pedestal, stillin 
the wig and dress fashion of the 
1770s. It is Mr. Witherspoon, 
gurued by the disembodied voice of 
Mr. Boo, who is to redeem the coun- 
try in its downhill dash to Orwel- 
lianism. 


Here, Tiede flounders, relegating 
Witherspoon to a minor character, 
awarding him a half-page now and 
then. Witherspoon becomes a pawn 
for a scene in a Washington souve- 
nir shop which sells statues. He 
looks for himself, but the shop- 
keeper has never heard of him. 

If the author intended this to be a 
satire on government, he veers wide 
of the mark. What, in fact, he deliv- 
ers is an unrelenting, harsh, crass 
defamation, couched in anger. Low 


blows, locker-room humor and tar- 
nished puns don’t a novel make. 

Heroism and altruism are rare. 
But the sex! Even John Wither- 
spoon is forced back to statue-hood 
when he becomes too intrigued 
with sexy Elizabeth. The sex is ex- 
plicit, with descriptions of the 
length, fatness and strength of the 
male member. In the numerous sex 
scenes, it would be difficult to de- 
tect that they were peopled by any 
but the most brutal of men to the 
abasement of women. Lesbianism is 
justification for murder and male 
homosexuality is a “leftist cause” 

In his foreword, Tom Tiede 
writes: “There will be those who be- 
lieve this story is exaggerated. 
They've been misinformed?’ If 
Washington, D.C., and its official- 
dom are as abysmal and rotten in 
1983 as in this novel, it will take 
more than Mr. Witherspoon to sal- 
vage the United States. It'll take a 
Second Coming. 








A profound 

but unpolished 

vision 

Shikasta (or Canopus in Argos: 
Archives Re: Colonised Planet 5 
Shikasta) 

By Doris Lessing 


New York: Knopf, 1979. 365 pp. 
$10.95 


By SUZANNE LIPSETT 


OBEL PRIZE nominee Doris 
SN ie apparently doesn’t 

feel the need to refine her raw 
material into a polished work of fic- 
tion. Judging from Shikasta, her lat- 
est offering, one gets the impres- 
sion that Lessing tied the contents 
of three or four separate file draw- 
ers into a bundle and dropped the 
oversized package on her publish- 
er's desk. Publishers generally re- 
frain from tendering editorial sug- 
gestions to their shining stars, but 
surely someone at Knopf could have 








Behind the scenes 
at Shakespeare Fest 


More often than not, locally pro- 
duced television in Denver means 
dismal interviews or superficial ex- 
aminations of lurid topics designed 
to titillate audiences during ratings 
periods. But a half-hour piece air- 
ing this Friday is an outstanding ex- 
ception to the rule. “Borrowed 
Faces” is a sensitive study of five 
young actors involved in the 1979 
Colorado Shakespeare Festival. 

Described by producer Linda 
Howe as “the first commitment toa 
cultural theme KMGH has ever 
done,’ the program follows the ac- 
tors through the tortuous trial of 
auditioning and casting. Called a 
“docudrama” because some of the 
action was re-created for the cam- 
era, “Borrowed Faces” is a com- 
pletely factual but sympathetic ex- 
ploration of the actor’s fragile world. 
The program airs Dec. 28 at 6:30 
p.m. on Channel 7, and will provide 
intriguing new insight to anyone in- 
terested in theater. 


—Erica Stull 





Doris Lessing 


mentioned aloud that a finished 
novel would have been more appro- 
priate for publication than a first, 
rough draft. 

The novel is an irritating series of 
reports by Johor, an envoy to planet 
earth (Shakista) sent by its inter- 
planetary observers—infinitely 
wiser, more sensitive, more benev- 
olent than the native creatures—on 


planet Canopus. Interwoven are ex- 
tracts from supposed works on Shi- 
kastan history and various aspects 
of Shikastan life. 


Reading the prose of such re- 
ports—on “tendencies; “trends/’ 
“phenomena, “movements”—is bad 
enough when one has to do so, say 
for work or for school. Finding that 
one’s new $10.95 novel is composed 
exclusively of such prose is down- 
right infuriating, especially if the 
writer is remembered with grati- 
tude for evoking many significant 
aspects of daily life in The Golden Note- 
book and the Children of Violence cycle. 
Flashes of the old brilliance occur in 
character sketches that crop up in 
Johor’s reports, but thèse brief 
capsules are unrelated case studies, 
falling between the cracks in the 
otherwise relentless “summaries; 
“extracts” and verbal “illustrations” 

The whole encompasses the his- 
tory of Shikasta from, presumably, 
prebiblical times, when the Cano- 
peans began to intervene in the evo- 
lution of the planet’s native fauna, to 
the near destruction of the civiliza- 
tion remaining in our own century, 
specifically The Century of De- 
struction, Twentieth Century War, 
3rd and Final Phase. The narrative 





An early rehearsal at the Shakespeare Festival last summer is recorded by a televi- 
sion crew. The “docudrama” is a sensitive study of the actor's fragile world. 


records a file of gloomy historical 
periods leading inexorably to the 
obliteration of the human race. It 
seems likely that the novel stops 
short of Armageddon only to en- 
able Lessing to proceed with the two 
promised forthcoming volumes in 
the series. 

Withal, Lessing’s vision is haunt- 
ing and called up daily by associa- 
tion in newspapers and news broad- 
casts. In her long view, Lessing 
comes up with some frightening in- 
sights into our species nature: that 
our downfall lies in our lack of fel- 
low feeling; that self-centeredness is 
a disease that clouds our vision; that 
our destiny is to overpopulate to the 
extent that only the youth, in war- 
ring bands, will have the energy to 
compete. When one estimates the 
age of Iranian students currently 
holding the world in their sway, one 
can measure the subtlety of Les- 
sing’s apocalyptic vision. 

If only that vision had been whol- 
ly invoked in a finely crafted novel 
rather than pounded, stapled, ham- 
mered together piece by piece, page 
after page. As it is, one would have 
to be a compulsive finisher to force 
oneself through to the final page. 
And what would that hearty reader 
find there, on page 365? Ugh, a 
bogus list of references on Shikas- 
tan history, to which “students are 
directed” for further study. 


LECTURES 








EXHIBIT featuring live snakes, sponsored by the 
education department of the Denver Museum of 
Natural History, City Park, Montview & Colo- 
rado blivds., Denver. Thur. 10 a.m-3 p.m 
“Snakes Alive” introduces children to the worid 
of snakes and includes an opportunity for them 
to handle nonpoisonous snakes. Free admis- 
sion; early arrival advised. 322-1302. 

Dec. 27 


FILM, Adventures of a Wildlife Photographer by 
Robert Davison. Phipps Auditorium in the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, City Park, Montview & 


‘Colorado blvds., Denver. Fri. 7:30 p.m. This 


Audubon film details how wildlife footage is 
filmed for television and movies. Free admis- 
sion. 575-3781. 

Jan. 4 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Dr. Oksanna Ross, 
member of the art history faculty of the Univ. of 
Colorado at Denver. Horticulture Hall of the 
Denver Botanic Gardens, 1005 York St., Denver. 
Sat. 1:30 p.m. Ross will discuss the discovery of 
naturalism in the Italian Renaissance in the first 
of her lecture series, “Art in Nature” Free admis- 
sion. 575-2547. 

Jan. 5 
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